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Tears rushed to my eyes, my whole heart was in my voice as I gasped: " I'm so sorry, sir, but / have to do Queen Gertrude. You see," I rushed on, "our heavy woman has a broken leg and can't act."
A whimsical look, half smile, half frown, came over his face. "That's bad for the heavy woman/' he remarked.
" Yes," I acquiesced, " but, if you please, I had to do this part with Mr. Bandmann too, and —and —I'll only worry you with my looks, sir, not about the words or business."
He rested his dark, unspeakably melancholy eyes on my face, his brows raised and then knit themselves in such troubled wise as made me long to put an arm about his shoulders and assure him I wouldn't be so awfully bad.
Then he sighed and said: "Well, it was the closet-scene I wanted to speak to you about. When the Ghost appears, you are to be—" He stopped, a faint smile touched his lips, even reached his eyes; he laid down his scissors, and remarked, " There's no denying it, my girl, I look a great deal more like your father than you look like my mother — but," he went on with his directions, and, considerate gentleman that he was, spoke no single unkind word to me, though my playing of that part must have been a great annoyance to him, when added to hunger and fatigue.
When the closet-scene was over, the curtain down, I caught up my petticoats and made a rapid flight room-ward. The applause was filling the theatre. Mr. Booth, turning, called after me: "You — er — Gertrude — er — Queen! Oh, somebody call that child back here," and someone roared: " Clara — Mr. Booth is calling you! "
I turned, but stood still. He beckoned, then came to me, took my hand, and saying: " My dear, we must not keep them waiting too long!" led me before the curtain with him. I very slightly bent my head to the audience, whom I felt were applauding Hamlet only, but turned and bowed myself to the ground to him whose courtesy had brought me there.